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THE MULLIGATAWNEY FAMILY. 

Col. T. W. Higginson says he has 


found that the women who are strong 


advocates of the subjection of w 
may generally be divided into 


classes—“school girls without experi- 
ence, and matrons of the most deter- 





mined character, who rule their hus- 

bands with a rod of iron.” 

Mrs. Mulligatawney said, “I think it’s 
going to rain.” 

Mr. Mulligatawney said, “To me it’s 
very plain.” 

William Mulligatawney said, “I think 
it’s raining now.” 

Mary Mulligatawney said, “It’s going 


to, anyhow.” 


And yet there was not a cloud in sight, 


and ‘twas a pleasant day; 
But Mrs. Mulligatawney always h 
have her way. 


Refrain. 


With Mrs. Mulligatawney the 


all agreed, 


For all the Mulligatawneys feared her 


very much indeed. 

They always did when they were bid 

What Mrs. Mulligatawney did, 

And always tried, when they were 
taught, 

To think as Mrs. Mulligatawney 
thought. 

Mrs. Mulligatawney said, “Two and 
two are three.” 

Mr. Mulligatawney said, “I’m sure it 
ought to be.” 

William Mulligatawney said, “Arith- 
metic is wrong.” 

Mary Mulligatawney said, “It’s been 
so all along.” 

Now two and two do not make three, 
and three they never were; 

But Mrs. Mulligatawney said ‘twas 
near enough for her. 

Refrain. 

Mrs. Mulligatawney fell out of the 
world one day. 

Mr. Mulligatawney hadn't a word to 
say. 

William Mulligatawney said, “I don't 
know what to do.” 

Mary Mulligatawney said, “I feel the 
same as you.” 

Mrs. Mulligatawney left the family 


sitting there. 
They could not think, 


act, because they did not dare. 
For Mrs. Mulligatawney had always 
thought for them, 
And all the Mulligatawneys thought 


the same as Mrs. M. 


Refrain. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the doors of seventy-five chu 


es in Denver, on 
election, 
dorsement of Judge Lindsey by 
Christian Citizenship Union and 
Anti-Saloon League, were given 


and the pastors urged upon their 


gregations the duty of supporting the 
brave little judge who had taken the 


juvenile court out of politics. 


family 


they could not 


the Sunday before 
10,000 circulars, with the 


omeu 
two 


ad to 


irch- 


en- 
the 
the 
out, 
con- 


appeal was the more effective because 
in Colorado all the grown-up church 
members have a vote: whereas, out- 
side the equal suffrage States, three- 
fourths of them are 
Judge Lindsey received, in round num- 
bers, 29,000 votes; the regular Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominees got 
about 17,000 each. 





Another woman has just been elect- 
ed to the Colorado Legislature. About 
a dozen women have served there be- 
fore her. Last year, when all the 
women nominated happened to be on 
the minority tickets, and were defeat- 
ed along with the men on _ those 
tickets, it was published all over the 
United States that both parties in 
Colorado had made up their minds 
that no woman should ever be sent 
to the Legislature again. The “An- 
tis’ drew solemn conclusions from 
this against equal rights. As usual, 
they have proved to be poor prophets. 

Hon. John F. Shafroth, who has 

just been chosen Governor of Colorado 
on the Democratic ticket, won gen- 
eral praise for his honesty in prompt- 
ly resigning his seit in Congress a 
few years ago when he con- 
that fraud had 
elect him. When Hon. 
land, in the Ladies’ 
used these frauds an argument 
against equal suffrage, Mr. Shafroth 
pointed out that’ only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the frauds were committed 
by women. He the whole 
question in a manly and vigorous ar- 
ticle which was refused publication in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, but ap- 
peared in the Denver of Nov. 
1905. He said: 
Who are these women 
seem to fear will have a 
influence on elections if 
right to vote? They are our 
our wives and our daughters. 
a man, in high or low life, who be- 
lieves his mother, wife or daughter 
would be more corrupt than he in 
exercising the elective franchise’ 

Mr. Shafroth = affirmed that the 
women’s vote had had a good influence 
on both nominations and 
that fully large 
women as of 
among the women of Colorado 
guard” would 
the repeal of equal suffrage. 
gratulate 
ernor. 


became 


vinced been used to 


Grover Cleve- 
Home Journal, 


as 


discussed 


News 
>, 
who many 
corrupting 
given the 
mothers, 
Is there 


elections, 
as proportion of 
that 


“scarce 


a 


voted men, and 


wish for 
We 
new 


a corporal's 
con- 
her (i0Vv- 


Colorado on 


THE WORTH OF THE WOMAN'S 
BALLOT. 


The most telling argument that 
be made in behalf of woman suffrage 
as a matter of public expediency is 
that, in nearly community, the 
ballots of good added to the 
ballots of good men, would carry good 
and 
This has just 


can 


every 
women, 
elect good candidates. 
been demonstrated be- 
in the 
B. Lindsey as judge 
Court. 
had 
machines, 


measures 


yond question Denver re- 
election of Hen 
of the Juvenile 
Judge Lindsey 

both political 
he had exposed their corrupt methods. 
Each party had nominated another 
candidate for the position. The ‘kids’ 
judge” was to forced down and 
out. Two the election, 
Judge Lindsey, by the 
men and women Denver, 
nounced himself independent 
candidate. A hurry-up campaign was 
carried on an army volunteer 
forces. Money was coniributed free- 
vy, the city was flooded with literature 
in behalf of the juvenile court, moth- 
ers, fathers, working men 
and women pledged their support and 
votes. By noon on the Sunday before 
election, 25,000 signed cards had been 
received at the Lindsey headquarters 
from persons who pledged their votes, 
and letters from 00 men and wom- 
en who offered their 
tion day. The Denver 
a strong Democratic paper, 
iant support to the Lindsey campaign, 
and the newsboys wore’ Lindsey 
badges and canvassed their customers 
for votes. Three of these boys made 
speeches at the national convention 


by 


“knifed” 
because 


been 
by 


be 
weeks before 
backed best 
of 
an 


an- 
as 


by of 


ministers, 


2,5 
services on elec- 
News, although 
gave val- 





This 


disfranchised. 


ance Union. The last boy, whose 
time had been cut short by his prede- 
cessor, could only say one sentence, 
but he said it with a vim: 

“All us boys wants is a square deal, 
and Judge Lindsey sees that we get 
agg 

The women of Denver saw that the 
“little judge” got a “square deal” on 
election day. The Denver News of 
Nov. 4 says: 

The voting strength of the women 
of Denver when united on one thing 
has been effectually demonstrated, be- 
cause it is undoubtedly to the women 
—to the mothers, largely—that the 
tremendous strength of Ben B. Lind- 
sey, running for judge of the juvenile 
court, is due. They commenced turn- 
ing out before breakfast yesterday, 
and they did not stop to rest until 
the polls were closed last night. 

All over Capitol hill, through the 
lower wards of the city, and wher- 
ever women live, no matter of what 
station in life, it was the same. The 
magnificent weather was in their fa- 
vor, but they would have been out 
if it had rained mice. Some of their 
tactics were original, if unethical. 
They would carry their fight for the 
judge right into the voting booths. 
They would shout from upper windows 
;at voters entering the polling booths: 


| “Don't forget Ben Lindsey,” and they 
would buttonhole the voter wherever 
he or she could be found. 





The result of the battle for the man 
and his work, rather than the 
Was that Judge Lindsey polled near- 
ly fifty cent. the entire vote 
cast. It was a victory to be proud of, 
and one of national import. It will 
encourage the juvenile court move- 
ment all over the country. It 
that when the people—all the people 
—arise in their might for the protec- 
of home and children, polities 
can be made decent and the machines 
defeated. F. M. A. 


party, 


per of 


shows 


tion 


ENGLISHWOMEN AS MAYORS. 


The 
chosen 


first woman 
a mayor 
Dove. 


in England to be 
bears the gentle 
name of Miss Dove, who was 
the first student of Girton College, 
and is now principal of the Wycombe 
Abbey School, has just been elected 
Mayor of High Wycombe. It re- 
ported that pressure has been brought 
to bear upon her to resign, by 
who thought it would bring ridicule 
High Wycombe to have a wom- 
for mayor. We shall await fur- 
information with interest. Miss 
been active in 
the 
improvement. 


as 


is 


persons 


upon 
an 

ther 
Dove for 
the 


has years 


work for schools, hospitals, 


and civie 
Anderson, 
Mayor of 
vote. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Garrett 
M.D... has 
Aldeburgh, 
Mrs., or, 
ica, Dr. 


been chosen 


by unanimous 


in 


a 
as We should say 
Garrett Anderson 
of Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
She was one of the early 
physicians of England, and soon-after 
the passage last year of the law mak- 
eligible as mayors, alder- 


Amer- 


is a sister 
Fawcett. 


women 


ing women 
men, and town and county councillors, 
she was elected a councillor. 

Two Boston physicians, Drs. Emily 
and Augusta Pope, have special rea- 
son to remember Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son with gratitude. When the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out and Paris was 


It is reported that last summer she 
said to her daughter, who is a sur- 
geon: “Some member of our family 
ought to go to prison, and as I am 
not in active practice pow, I had 
better be the one. | am going to take 
part in a demonstration, and the next 
thing you will hear will be that I am 
in jail.” Her family had great diffi- 
culty in persuading her that at her 
age and in her state of health she 
ought not to subject herself to prison 
hardships. Now that she is Mayor 
of Aldeburgh she will probably avoid 
getting into jail, as it would conflict 
with her official duties. A. S. ‘B. 





MRS. HOWE’S LATEST SPEECH. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
90 years of age, made a spirited and 
characteristic address at 
tion given her the other 
Massachusetts Woman 
sociation. 

Mrs. Howe said that when she be- 
gan to talk about woman suffrage, she 
never knew when to stop. She con- 
tinued: 

“It was 
terested in 
the time 


now nearly 


the recep- 
day by the 
Suffrage As- 


my good fortune to get in- 

this question early, about 
when the Negro men ob- 
tained the ballot. Then for the firs, 
time we saw the whole of one sex 
governed by the whole of the other—- 
every Negro man governing every 
white woman. This seemed to me an 
intolerable’ tyranny. After holding 
the door open for the Negro, we might 
at least have been allowed to go in 
after him. 

“What women need is a larger point 
of view. We tend to intense affections 
and intense interests, and therefore 
we are in danger of being narrow. No 
matter how closely she is shut in by 
the four walls of her own kitchen or 
parlor, let every woman remember 
that she is also a citizen of the worid, 


and be interested in other nations. 
She never knows what other nation’s 
fate may be interwoven with that of 
her own country.” 

Mrs. Howe reviewed the history of 
the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, of which she was _ presi- 
dent for so many years. She told 
how it held its meetings in different 
places, from Toronto to New Orleans, 


sowing seed like the mustard-seed of 
Scripture, and how a growth of wom- 
en's clubs and other societies sprang 
up after it, wherever it went. Mrs. 
Howe spoke of the pleasure’ with 
which she had read of the recent great 
National Suffrage Convention in Buf- 
falo, and the organization of the Na- 
tional College Equal Suffrage League. 
She said: 

“When collegiate education was first 
opened to women, I said to myself, 
This will be the death-blow to super- 


stition. But many, even of college 
women, tend merely to accept the 
views of their professors. The chiet 


source of misecnief and of a low level 
of thought among women lies in what 
has been looked upon as one of wom- 
en's especial virtues—submissiveness 
and a willingness to believe what we 
are told. Women have been asleep; but 
now we are waking up, like the en- 
chanted princess when the right man 
came. We are going to know how 
the world is governed, and help to 
make the crooked places straight. 

“T hope you are all of you thorough- 
ly converted suffragists. The ladies 
who oppose it—some of them very 
good friends of mine—say that they 
do not want it. That is all their 
argument. They give no reasons. A: 
the legislative hearings, we argue for 
it on high grounds, and then they 
come in and say that there are so 
many women in such a town who do 
not want it. Shall we not keep on 
asking for the ballot until we get it? 
Please heaven, we shall!” 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


This year marks the fiftieth anni- 





besieged, these twin sisters were 
studying; medicine in France. They 
got out of Paris by the last train that 
left the city, and made their way to 
England. Without knowing it, they 
had been exposed to smallpox. On | 
being taken ill in London, they | 


wished to consult a woman physician, | 


and went to Dr. Garrett Anderson. 
They had no idea what was the mat- 
ter with them, but the more expert- 
enced physician saw what it was. 
She took them into her own house, 
isolated them in a room at the top | 
of the building, and nursed them) 
through the smallpox herself. Few 
persons would have done this, even| 


. | . | 
for a friend, and the sisters Pope, 
| 
were strangers to her. She knew) 
| 
them merely as two young women, 


medical students in serious trouble. 
Dr. Garrett Anderson is a warm | 
believer in woman suffrage, and has} 
lately felt a “concern on her mind,” | 
as the Quakers say, that it was her 





of the Woman's Christian Temper- 





duty to go to prison for the cause. 


‘sey W.S. A. 


jan immense crowd. 


versary of Lucy Stone's letting her 
household goods (including her baby’s 
cradle) be sold for taxes in Orange, 
N. J., and writing a protest against 
taxation without representation, with 
the baby on her knee. The New Jer- 
proposes to celebrate the 
its coming annual meeting 
on Nov. 17. The New Jersey suf- 
fragists believe that this was the 
first instance in the world a wo- 
man’s refusal to pay taxes for this 
reason. Since then there have been 
a long line cf instances, in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world. For in- 
stance, not long ago Lady Steel, the 
widow of a former Provost, let her 
goods be sold at auction in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in the presence of 
And the custom 


event at 


of 


Mrs. 
Lucia 


meetin 


Miss 


tieth 
many 
custom 
dowry 
of 
often 
while 
ring. 


by 


Mrs. 
has ju 
the 
tives. 


Mrs. M 


the De 
two 
publica 
parties 
Miss 
preside 
State 
Correct 


Office, f 
dent fo 


Mrs. 
the 


Mme. 
convert 
she wa 
fc 
lately v 


ment 


chester 


women 


vote. 
in the 
Mme. 
who lat 


in ihe 


Tom 


no Way 
spected 
feating 


been Ww 


Gart 
against 
lature. 
and, 

to 


of 


be 

women 
own 
address 


been de 


toward 
a run, 
rear 

strageli 
but the 
gether, 
fell on 
animals 
woods, 
tile 
besides 
wild 
dren, 
animals 
ty of th 


Ca 





is bound to spread. 


speakers before the 
Federation 


eon given in her 
Century 


the 


Colorado 


Hender 
intende 


intendent 
County. 


offices, 


in Massachusetts to be elected to this 
position. 
with work and care, 


a daughter 
Judith 
fast 

League, 
to the household of faith. 


centres, 
pelled her 
dition ¢ 
She also sees political justice 
Melba 
fact that all the “* 
theatrie 
the star 
Mrs. — 
Reed's 
fragists at 


ponents. 


rejoicing 


county. 


opposition 


votes. 

Grace Barber, a 19-year-old school 
teacher of Krakow, Mich., distin- 
guished herself during the recent for- 
est fires. When the flames swept 
toward the schoolhouse, Miss Barber 
told all the children to form a double 
column, the largest at ihe head, and 


not to break. 


to 


demonstrations, 


the 


when the worst was over in that 
vicinity, the brave teacher sent the 
children home. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

























































































































Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. 
Ames Mead were among the 
New York State 
Clubs at its 
this week. 


of Women's 


gz in Utica 


Helen C. Wilson, at the lunch- 
honor at the Twen- 
Club of Boston, told 
things of interest in regard to 
Philippines. 
the groom 


The 
instead 


the 
is given by 
the bride. The 

gives part of the 
lady furnishes the wedding 


s in 


groom also 
trousseau, 


of Denver 
member of 
Representa- 
M. Cook of 
was chosen State Super- 
of Publie Instruction, and 
C. Bradford County Super- 
of Schools for Denver 
All elected on 
mocratic For the last 
the nominees of the Re- 
Socialist and Prohibition 
were all of them women. 
Zilpha D. Smith 
nt at the recent Massachusetts 
Conference of Charities and 
She was the first woman 


Alma 


st 


V. Lafferty 
been elected a 
House of 
Miss Katherine 
son 
nt 
ary 
three were 
ticket 


n, 


was chosen 


ion. 


already burdened 
she accepted the 
or the sake of making a prece- 
women. Miss Smith is 
of that veteran suffragist, 
W. Smith, president of 
Boston Equal Suffrage 
the whole family belong 


Though 


r other 


and 


notable 
She 
the move- 
reasons. She 
Liverpool, Man- 
industrial 


Melba the latest 
to woman suffrage. 
s impelled to join 
x humanitarian 
isited Glasgow, 

and other large 
where the poverty of the work 
touched her heart and com- 
to believe that their con- 
ould be bettered if they had a 


is 


says 


suffrage. 
actress 


woman 

the 
ely said she could see no sense 
of her 
while 


demand for 


agrees with 


supes” 


al company could vote, 


could not. 

Balentine, 
the 
could 


Katherine Reed 

daughter, told 
Puffalo that they 
make themselves so much re- 
de- 


op- 


suf- 
in 


the politicians as by 
few of their prominent 
The Oklahoma women have 
orking along that line, and are 
over their success. Ellis 
jield County had led the fight 
woman suffrage in the Legis- 
He man influence, 
re-elected this year, he hoped 
the The 
worked against him in his 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer 
ed three open-air meetings in 
him, and he just 
a majority three 


by 


a 


was a of 


Speaker of House. 


to has 


feated by of 


She then ordered them 
the nearest plowed field 
Miss Barber bringing up the 
keep the children from 
Burning embers fell fast, 
children were kept close to- 
and each put out sparks that 
the one nearest. All kinds of 
came running out of the 
too alarmed to make any hos- 
and two bears, 
partridge and 
approached, and the chil- 
teacher and the frightened 
shared the comparative 
e plowed field. In the morniag, 


on 


ng. 


foxes, rabbits, 


ts, 


safe- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


At Portland, Me., on Noy. 5, Prof. A. 
W. Anthony, of Bates College, in an 
address before the Maine W. S. A., 
reminded the women that they are 
American citizens, and maintained 
that, as such, they are denied the bal- 
lot contrary to the principles of the 
U. 8. Constitution. He “advised them 
to organize and go to the polls and 
demand the right to vote, and if it was 
denied them to take the-case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where, he assured them, their right to 
the franchise would be recognized.” 

Unfortunately, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has already decided the point 
against us. The argument of Prof. 
Anthony is perfectly sound and logi- 
cal, and some day will doubtless be 
sustained by the courts, when pub- 





lic sentiment is sufficiently advanced. 
But to institute proceedings in the 
Maine courts at present would result 
in repeated decisions against the wo- 
men’s claim in court after court, until 
it reached the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which would reaffirm its former de- 
cision. Such a step would only re- 
sult in creating a new series of pre- 
cedents against our claim. It would! 
seem better to accept the decision of 
the U. S. District Court that “women 
are citizens, and as such may be made 
voters by appropriate State legisla- 
tion.” HM. B.. B, 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 
West Brom- 
lately asked the coun- 
court for a that she 
was entitled sum deposited in 
the Post Office Savings Bank in her 
husband's name. 
It was stated 
married 


Mrs. Jane 
wich, England 


Hooper of 


ty declaration 


lo a 





that they had been 
for 34 years, and had had 20 


children. Out of the money which 
she had earned during 19 years, add- 
ed to by presents made to her by her 
children, Mrs. Hooper had managed 
to accumulate £95 ($475), which she 
kept in an old muff. One morning 
she found the muff empiy. Her hus- 
band told her to come with him to 


where he deposited 
and she had found 
he had previously placed $250 to his 
own He then handed her 
$22.50, saying that he had spent the 
remaining $2.50. 

The wife, in her evidence, said that 
none of the money had been given 
to her by her husband, who had never 
provided sufficient money to maintain 
the household. 

Judge Smith declined to make any 
order, as he considered that the $475 
was “the joint husband 
and wife, and that the man had made 
a fair division.” 

So, after a woman has given 20 chil- 
dren to the State, and earned money 
for 19 years to help support the fam- 
ily, the husband, who never provided 
enough to maintain the household, is 
allowed by British law to steal $200 
of her Women's Franchise 
says: 

“And still people wonder why wom- 
en want the vote! Perhaps Mr. John 
Burns, in seeking to deprive married 
women of their earning power, wants 
to put a stop to this kind of outrage. 
Perhaps we have been wronging him 
and he is really a philanthropist after 
all. For how much better for the 
country it would have been if that 
woman and her twenty children had 
had to go to the workhouse, leaving 
the man free to steal from a person 
(not a slave), in which case he would 
have been accommodated in prison, 


the savings bank, 
$200 in her name, 


credit. 


property of 


savings. 





thus affording a grateful country an 
opportunity of paying tor the whole 
family. There really is something in 
Mr. John 


Burns's theory, after ali.” | 
= 5 —_— ED 
GOOD NEWS FROM VICTORIA. 


The Men's Leagues for Woman Suf- 


frage are getting in their work. Be- 
ing voters, they can do some things 
that voteless women cannot accom- 
plish. 

Throughout Australia, all women 
vote for members of the National 


|“Honest Elections League.” In 





Parliament, and in all the Australian 
States except Victoria they vote also 
for members of the State Parliament. 
In Victoria, a bill giving woinen State 
suffrage has passed the Lower House 
fourteen times, and fourteen times it 
has been thrown out by the non-rep- 
resentative Upper House. Now comes 
the news that the Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage has sent a depu- 
tation to the President of the Upper 
House, with the result that he has 
promised to make the woman suffrage 
bill a government measure. 





MISS SHAW IN DENVER. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw was treated to 
a constant round of festivities during 


her stay in Denver. Miss Laura 
Gregg, Miss Costelloe, Miss Rendell 
and Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, president 


of the California W. S. A., were with 
her and shared the honors. 

On the evening before election they 
were given « banquet at the Albany 
the Woman's Professional Club of 

whose members are all en- 
in the practice of medicine, 
law, or some other profession. The 
banquet was followed by short ad- 
dresses from Miss Shaw, Miss Gregg, 
Mrs. Sperry and the Misses Costelloe 
and Rendell Dr. Emma Drake re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Pioneer 
Woman Physician, Elizabeth Black- 
well” Miss Mary Lathrop’s topic 
was “The Woman's Professional 
Club,” and Dr. Sarah Townsend spoke 
for the “Pioneer Voters.” 

On election day they were taken 
around the city in automobiles to see 
the women voting. 

Miss Shaw and her party visited 
the lower wards of the city in the 
morning. Among other amusing in- 
cidents, they found a_ discredited 
“boss,” who had been put out of pow- 
er, hiding shamefacedly behind a 
huge banner bearing the inscription, 
the 


by 
Denver, 
gaged 


afternoon they visited Capitol Hill. 
Ever: vhere Miss Shaw took notes. 
After: .irds she told the reporters of 
the J. :ver papers that she had been 
muci gratified by the absence of dis- 
order and profanity, and by the quiet 
and dignifiel way in which the wo- 
men cast their votes. The other 


members of her party said the same, 
and the English girls wil be able to 
go back and tell of a Colorado elec- 


tion as eye-witnesses. 

Next they were given a breakfast 
by the Why Club. The Denver News 
Says: 


“The breakfast was a brilliant sue- 
Fifty women, not counting an- 
the Judge B. B. 
Lindsey, gathered a long oval | 
table spread in Hall at 
noon. Not a who 
is not engaged actively in some line 
of endeavor, either as a lawyer, doc- 
artist, philan- 


cess. 





other lion of day, 


about 
Convention 


woman was there 


tor, writer, lecturer, 
thropist or journalist. 

“At its conclusion there were many 
Mrs. Mary C. C. 


as toastmistress, 


bright speeches. 

Bradford presided 
introducing in turn Miss Laura Gregg, 
Miss Ray Costelloe and Miss Eleanor 


Rendell, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, Rose 
Stahl, who is playing “The Chorus 
Lady” in Denver this week; Mrs. 


John Pierce, acting president of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association; 


Judge Lindsey and Dr. Shaw. 
“Dr. Shaw said that, having no 


right to vote, her interest in the elec- 
tion of the preceding day had been 
wholly few, 
and among these were Judge Lindsey | 
and Shafroth. The latter 
she designated as the staunch friend | 
women during his service in Con- 


impersonal except for a 





Pl 


John F, 


of 
gress.” 
Trip to University Park. 

After the breakfast Miss Shaw and 
her went to University Park, 
where they were the guests of Chan- 
cellor Buchtel and the student body 
of the University of Denver. 

At 4 P. M. they returned to the 
city, and were present at a large re- 
ception tendered them by the vari- 
ous women’s organizations of Denver 
in the Woman's Club building. This 
was a very large affair. The Denver 
women were given an opportunity to 
greet Miss Shaw from 4 to 4.30. 
Then the gathering adjourned to the 
ballroom and there was a program of 
an hour’s length in which Miss Shaw 
and others took part. In the receiv- 
i Mrs. John Pierce, act- 
ing president of the Colorado E. S. 
A.: Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent of the Jane Jefferson Democrat- 
ic Club; Mrs. <Anna_ Scott, of the} 
Woman’s Republican Club of Color- | 


party 


8 were 


= 


gz line 





ado; Mrs. Sharp, from the Woman's 


Eagle Republican Club; Mrs. M. C. 
Harrington, member cf the State 
Democratic Executive Committee; 


Mrs. Mary A. Pate, chairman of the 
Woman’s Democratic County Central 
Committee; Mrs. C. H. Jacobson, 
president of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver; Mrs. Thalia A. Rhoads, mem- 
ber of the Republican State Central 
Committee; Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley and Mrs. 
Adrianna Hungerford of the Colorado 
W. C. T. U., Miss Shaw, Mrs. Sperry, 
Miss Gregg, Miss Costelloe and Miss 
Renéell. 

Special music was furnished and 
refreshments served. Every woman 
in Denver had been inviied to attend 
and greet Miss Shaw. 

There was handshaking for an hour, 
and then speeches in the ballroom of 
the club building for another hour. 

Refreshments were then served. 
Special music was furnished through- 
out the reception. 

Miss Shaw while in Denver was the 
guest of Hon. John D. Long's daugh- 
ter, Dr. Margaret Long. She had in- 
teresting talks with Mrs. Decker and 
Mrs. Grenfeli. She took dinner one 
day with Dr. Mary Sperry and Miss 
Gail Laughlin at their home, and she 
was given dinners, lunches and drives 
all through her brief stay. 





“WOMEN DO NOT WANT THE 
BALLOT.” 


The following address was made by 
Mrs. Mary T. I.. Gannett of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at the National Suffrage 
Convention: 

“Women do not want the ballot.” 

How far is this true? And, if true, 
what of it for us? 

I’irst, do women want to vote? Let 
us seo what we find in the equal 
suffrage States. We are told, wuaere 
women have the ballot, they avail 
themselves of the opportunity as fully 
as men—and we do not talk of dis- 
franchising men who do not vote. 

Women and the School Vote. 
kansas, women were” given 
suffrage in 1861. their vote 
In 1887 they were given 
full municipal suffrage. Their vote at 
once became much larger, and in- 
creased at successive elections. 

In Colorado, women were given 
school suffrage in 1S76. Their vote 
Was small. In 1893 they were given 
the full ballot, and on Jan. 31, 1899, 
the Colorado Legislature de ‘lared, by 
a practically unanimous vote of both 
Houses, that “during this time (the 
preceding five years) women have ex- 
ercised the privilege as generally as 
men.” The Colorado Secretary of 
State writes that Si) per cent. of Colo- 
rado women register, and about 72 per 
cent. vote. And the same story comes 
from Wyoming, Idaho, Australia, New 
Zealand. Yet the majority of these 
women had never asked for suffrage. 
Question Up in 59 States and Coun- 

tries. 

In her president's address hefore 
the International Suffrage Convention 
held in Amsterdam last June, Mrs. 
Catt stated that, within the past two 
years, woman suffrage appeals have 
been presented to the Parliaments of 
eighteen European governments, to the 
United States Congress, and the Leg- 
islatures of 29 States—to the Parlia- 
ments of Canada and Victoria, and to 
the Legislature of the Philippines; in 
all, 51 legislative bodies, and in most 
of these cases bills proposing to grant 
woman suffrage were intreduced into 
their Parliaments. 

Appeals were made for the first time 
in twelve of the eighteen [European 
countries. 

Seven Victories in Two Years. 

To this Amsterdam Convention, 
women from seven different countries 
came, vested with larger political 
rights than they held at the time of 
the Copenhagen Convention two years 
before. These countries were IT in- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Ice- 
land, England and Germany. 

Women Who Want It. 

“Not want it!’ Women even in 
Turkey, India and Japan are swaken- 
ing and demanding recognition by the 
State. What else does it mean when 
the Lancashire mill workers give their 
time and spend their hard won earn- 
ings to come down to London and 
swell the agitation there? They want 
the vote! 


In 
school 
was small. 


What does it mean that, in this 
country, one labor organization 
after another is adopting an equal 


suffrage plank, but that they see that 
their women not only need, but want 
the vote? 

What of the woman who iives in 
the slums, whose child has no _ play- 
ground but the crowded street? What 
of women like an heroic friend of 
mine, who, besides caring for a large 
family, works in a laundry from 7:3 
A. M. until 5:30 P. M. for $5 a week, 
that she may keep her girl in school 
and save her from a like fate? There 
are many such. Shall we, by our com- 
fortable indifference, cut off such as 
she from a voice in making the laws 
that regulate hours and conditions of 
labor for women and children, lability 


| brother 








for accidents, and protection of ma- 
chinery? 

Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, and 
others who know, tell us these women 
want the vote, and, moreover, would 
use it intelligently. 

The Settlement Workers. 

The se.uiement and charity workers, 
awakened by their first-hand knowl- 
edge of the life conditions of the 
workers, are coming more and more 
into the ranks of women who want 
the vote. They know how much the 
workers need the ballot. They see 
how the cities need the women. 

The Women Teachers. 

What of the women teachers of 
Chicago and of New York State, who 
have made so brave an effort for fair 
pay for their work? How many of 
them do not want to vote? They 
know that, with ballots joined to such 
numbers as stood back of them, the 
result of their appeal to city and State 
Legislatures would have been far dif- 
ferent. Turn to the equal suffrage 
States for your answer if you doubt 
this. 

The self-supporting woman wants 
the ballot. She knows her need of it. 
She knows there is better enforcement 
of laws protecting working girls and 
women in the equal suffrage States. 

“Indirect Influence.” 

They. tell us we women can better 
bring things to pass by indirect influ- 
ence. Try to persuade any man that 
he will have more weight, more in- 
fluence for good, if he gives up his 
vote, allies himself with no party, and 
relies on influence to achieve his ends! 

By all means let us use to its ut- 
most whatever influence we have; 
but, in all justice, ask us not to be 
content with this. 

Again, I say, facts show that a large 
body of earnest, responsible women do 
want the ballot, a body large enough 
and respectable enough to deserve 
very respectful hearing from our law- 
makers. 

Women Ought to Want It. 

But there certainly are plenty of 
women who do not yet want to vote. 
We think they ought to want it; that 
women have no more right than men 
to accept and enjoy the protection and 
privileges of civilized government and 
shirk its duties and _ responsibilities. 
Our friends say they do not thus 
shirk: that women’s sphere lies in a 
different place. To this we say, This 
is true, but only part of the truth. 
Woman is different from man; here- 
in lies her special value in the politi- 
cal realm. Woman should be loyal to 
her sphere, but her sphere embraces 
every spot on earth, every law and 
regulation that influences in any way 
home, or child, or woman's labor. Not 
less, but more womanly is she who 
seeks such share in control of the 
common life as shall give her equally 
full and direct influence with her 
man, in choosing who is to 
care, and how, for the cleanliness of 
our cities, for the removal of ashes 
and garbage, regulation of markets, 
and inspection of foods, number and 
nanagement of schools, factory and 


tenement laws, and the order of the 
streets. 

Municipal government belongs far 
more to woman's sphere than to 
man’s, if we must choose between the 
two: it is home-making and house- 
keeping writ large. But, just as the 
best home is that where father and 


mother together rule, so shall we have 
the better city, the better State, when 
men and women together counsel, to- 
gether rule. 

Duties of Motherhood. 

No mother fulfils her whole mother 
duty in the sight of God, who does not 
care for these things—who is not will- 
ing to do her service, to take her 
share of direct responsibility for the 
good of the whole. She cannot fully 
care for her own without some care 
for all the children of the community. 
Hler own, however’ guarded, are 
menaced so long as the least of these 
is exposed to pestilence, or is robbed 
of his birthright of fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

It is no longer an open question— 
what would women do if they could 
vote? They do vote over one-fifteenth 
part of the earth’s surface, and we 
know in what directions their chief 
political activities turn. 

How They Do Vote. 

In the equal suffrage States, the 
laws affecting women and chilaren are 
better, and are better enforced.  In- 
stead of the mad rush for office, so 
dreaded by the fearful ones, the wo- 
men’s activities have been evidenced 
in raising the age of consent, better- 
ing truancy or s*hool laws, establish- 
ing Juvenile Courts, and developing 
probation work. This tendency is es- 
pecially noticeable in the list of laws 
introduced or proposed at once by the 
women newly elected to Parliament in 
Finland. This is motherhood appliel 
on the large seale. 

tanve we, seeing these things, any 
right to say: “We do not want to 
vote”? 

Our opponents 
have done much without 
True, friends! Sut how 
and more promptly, are they able to 
do with the vote? 

Do any of us enjoy the sense of ut- 
ter insignificance that comes over us 
when we, who are classed politically 
with felons, idiots and minors, carry 
to city or State officials an appeal for 
legislation ? 

We have no right to cry out against 


that women 
the vote. 


claim 


much more, 





bo burden and say, “We do not want 

It does take time to post one’s se!f 
as to candidates and measures, but 
this time and effort we must give, if 
we are to use well and wisely our 
much-talked-of influence, whether we 
vote or no; and the further effort of 
casting a ballot is not a very time- 
taking operation. 

Voting does not necessarily involve 
holding office. The additional burden 
need not be heavy, and, if it were, we 
owe it to the State—we may even find 
some comfort in the thought that di- 
rect methods are apt to be less time- 
taking than indirect. We may really 
find them easier. 

Today enough of us do want to vote 
to make it a grave injustice to deny 
this right. I know full well there are 
earnest, conscientious women who do 
not see this question as we do. Our 
task today is to convince these wo- 
men that they are not living up to the 
full duty and opportunity of their 
womanhood, if they seek to deny our 
just demand; if they refuse to do all 
that in them lies to bring the best 
manhood and womanhood to bear di- 
rectly on the needs, the ills, the hopes 
and duties of the body politic. 

The hard struggle and toil of our 
honored pioneers was for ‘Woman's 
Rights.” We of the coming day must 
take up the cry of “‘Woman’s Duty.” 

We live in the new age. New obli- 
gations are laid upon us. We must la- 
bor until no woman in the land shall 
be willing to raise up her head and 
say, “I am not willing to pay the full 
price I owe for the comfort and safety 
of my life;” until every woman shall 
be ashamed not to demand equal 
duties and equal responsibilities for 
the common weal; until none can be 
found of whom it can with truth be 
said, “They do not want to vote.” 

Forward for woman's duty! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





lowa. 


The Iowa E. S. A. held its 37th an- 
nual convention, Oct. 27, 28 and 29, at 
Boone. The Universalist church was 
prettily draped with yellow, and hung 
with some of the banners that were to 
be carried in the parade. 

Tuesday afternoon opened with a 
silent invocation, in honor of Mrs. 
Coggeshall, honorary president, who is 
« Quaker. 

The reports of the State officers 
were most interesting and encourag- 
ing. The report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary A. Emsley Adams, showed $400 
in the treasury. 

The corresponding secretary, Dr. 
Nina Wilson-Dewey of Des Moines, 
told of the victory of the Des Moines 
women in their fight to be allowed to 
vote on the new city hall. This was 
fully described in the Woman's Jour- 
nal at the time. 

Tuesday evening opened with an in- 
vocation by the Rev. J. T. Houser. 
Mayor Farrow gave an address of wel- 
come in behalf of the city, and 8. «. 


Goldthwaite, editor of the Boone 
News-Republican, in behalf of the 
press. 

“I see,” said Mr. Goldthwaite, “I am 


placed upon the program between the 
city and ministry. The inference is 
not, perhaps, that the press is a rose 
between two thorns, but the press is 
a prop both to the law and. gospel. 
The press welcomes you because you 
are such a splendid news item. The 
reporters are already looking forward 
to the parade as material for a great 


story. I congratulate you on the 
growth of your movement. I believe 
you are the bravest organization in 


the world. You command the respect 
of the press.” 

Dr. O. H. L. Mason, of the Presby- 
terian church, gave a welcome for the 
churches; Mrs. Emma Carr Bates, for 
the Federated Clubs, and Mrs. J. L. 
Stevens, for the Boone Equality Club. 

Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association, re- 
sponded. 

Rey. Eleanor Gordon gave her an- 
nual address as president. She said 
in part: 

“It is a mistaken idea that there 
can be no real equality, intellectually 
and socially, between men and women, 
and that woman gains no advantage 
except at the expense of man. 

“One hundred years ago women had 
not learned united action. The his- 
torian of the future will say the or- 
ganization of women’s clubs was the 
greatest sociological and psychological 
movement of the century. Through 
their clubs women first learned to 
work together, to obey those among 
them who could rule, to say, ‘We want 
the best things and we want them in 
the best way. When women thorough- 
ly learn to work together for the first 


time, men and women will learn to 
work together, shoulder to shoulder.” 

Later, officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

President—Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon, 
Des Moines. 

Vice President—Mrs. Julia Clark 


Hallam, Sioux City. 
Corresponding Secretary—Dr. 
Wilson-Dewey, Des Moines. 
Recording Secretary—Miss 
Littell, Corydon. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 
Adams, Mason City. 
Auditors—Mrs. Nealy, Corydon, Mrs. 
Riker, Boone. 
Member Ex. Com. N. A. W. S. A.— 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Members Ex. Com.—Mrs. Eckerson, 


Nina 
Minnie 


Mary A. Emsley 
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Des Moines; Miss Belle Little, Perry; ‘them, as for wage-earning men, the 


Mrs. Lona I. Robinson, Des Moines. 


Supt. Press Work—Mrs. Alice 
White-Keith, Sioux City. 
Committees :— 


Peace and Arbitration—Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Branner, Chariton. 

Increase of Membership—Mrs. Gert- 
rude Wilson, Hull. 

Library—The Rev. Jennie L. Bar- 
tholomew, Boone; Mrs. J. T. Evans, 
Corydon; Mrs. Hammer, Atlantic. 

lt was decided to continue the pub- 
lication of the Woman’s Standard as 
the official organ. 

Of special interest was the report 


of Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall on 
township work. Mrs. Coggeshall 
has been carrying on this new 


work entirely at her own expense. 
She reported that a missionary put 
into the field, Mrs. Sarah E. Hawley, 
had visited the townships in Jasper 
county, and formed 12 clubs, having 
a membership of 153. In Dallas coun- 
ty and vicinity she had organized 15 
Leagues with 260 members. These 
Leagues are auxiliary to the State As- 
sociation. 

Miss Alice Priest of Shenandoah 
gave the press report. 

Rev. Anna Shaw gave an eloquent 
address on one evening. 


The Parade. 


Thursday noon the members of the 
Iowa E. S. A., the local women in- 
terested in the movement, the W. C. 
T. U. of Boone and of the Fifteenth 
district and other women's organiza- 
tions united in a monster parade, 
through the main streets of the city. 
The Wilder-Yeoman concert band led 
the procession, with the Rev. Eleanor 
Gordon, president, Mrs. Mary J. Cog- 
geshall, honorary president, Mrs. Julia 
Clark Hallam, the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and the Misses Rendel and Cos- 
telloe of London next in the line. All 
the visitors participated, and scores of 
local women, and from every view- 
point it was a success, says the News- 
Republican. 

At Eighth and Story streets the pro- 
cession halted. Here an automobile 
was whirled into the center of the 
throng, and Miss Shaw, mounting the 
front seat, delivered a most impressive 
address. The throng by this time 
nearly blocked the four corners, and 
before Miss Shaw spoke those gath- 
ered sang a song. Miss Shaw pleaded 
with the men to grant the women 
equal suffrage and not to treat them 
as criminals, idiots and  paupers. 
“What made Iowa what it is today?” 
asked Miss Shaw. “The women,” and 
a great cheer broke from those within 
hearing distance. Miss Shaw called 
upon Miss Costelloe and Miss Rendel 
to speak, and both teld of their work 
in London. They said that America 
led in civilization, then why not treat 
the women as human beings? Poth 
addresses were short and to the point, 
and both were earnestly delivered. 

The parade re-formed and marched 
back to the city park, where from the 
steps of the Universalist church Miss 
Shaw thanked the band members for 
their services. 

In the parade were many banners, 
the foreign suffragettes carrying Eng- 
lish flags. 

Among the banners were seen the 
following inscriptions: Boone Club, 
“Like the daughters of Zelophehad, we 
ask for our inheritance.” “Criminals, 


idiots, children and women ean not 
vote.” “Set the lowa Women Free.” 
“Political Alliance, Not Defiance.” 


“We have knocked at Iowa's door for 
57 years. Is it not time it opened?” 
“Aliens in our own country. We want 
to be naturalized.” “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny. As _ true 
now as in 1776." “The evils of Demoe- 
racy are cured by more Demucracy. 
Let the women vote.” 

“For the long work day, 

For the taxes we pay, 

For the laws we obey, 

We want something to say.” 

“Women should vote on equal terms 
with men. Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” 

The first ladies in line carried, jusi 
ahead of Miss Shaw. a banner reading 
“Welcome to Anna Shaw.” 

One flag with four stars bore on a 
pennant the words, “We are citizens 
and voters under this flag.” Then 
came a United States flag, with the 
words, “We are citizens; why not 
voters under this?” 

Miss Shaw and the English girls 
were guests, and spoke at a reception 
that the Y. M. C. A. was giving in 
honor of some of its officers. They 
also addressed the high school. 

More money was raised at this con- 
vention than at any previous annual 
meeting in lowa. 

One of the resolutions read: 

“That we rejoice greatly in the in- 
creased interest in woman suffrage 
caused by the earnest efforts of our 
English sisters to secure the ballot.” 





Louisiana. 





On Tuesday night, when the election 
returns were coming in, the New Or- 
leans Item sandwiched in, at the re- 
quest of the Era Club, slides bearing 
suffrage inscriptions. One of these 
Was our poster; and, by the way, 1,000 
of these were posted all around New 
Orleans, and attracted much atten- 
tion. Among the other slides that 
the populace read were these: 


“Six million women are wage-earn- 
ers in the industries of the United 
States. A square deal demands for 





protection of the ballot.” 

“*Taxation without representation 
is tyranny’ is as true in 1908 as in 
1776. Women are taxed, and yet they 
do not vote.” 

“Two-thirds of the tax-payers in 
New Orleans are women; why should 
they not have a voice in choosing city 
officials?” 

“Women vote in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Norway, Finland; 
why not in America?” 

At least 50,000 men read these slides 
as they came sandwiched in with the 
returns. 

Kate M. Gordon. 

New Orleans. 





Ilinois. 





At Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch’s request, the Woman's Journal 
will be sent for the next few months 
to every member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. It is paid for out of the 
Church fund, and members who get 
the paper will receive no bill for it. 

Mrs. McCulloch distributed suffrage 


posters at all the polling places of 
Evanston on election day. 





Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma City Times says: 

At the invitation of the Women’s 
Suffrage Club, about 150 guests at- 
tended the reception at the Y. W. C 
A. hall last night, given in honor of 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, State secre- 
tary. The rooms were a bower of 
pink, yellow and red chrysanthemums. 
Many out-of-town guests were pres- 
ent, including Mrs. Kate Biggers, Mar- 
low: Mrs. J. C. Fenquay, Chandler; 
Mrs. Morrison, Cleveland; Mrs. N. M. 
Carter, Guthrie. 

Dr. J. M. D. Davidson, rector of St. 
Paul's church, and the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
O. Smith, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian church, made short addresses 
that teemed with wit and humor, Miss 
Luella Twining, of Denver, made an 
interesting address upon women vot- 
ing in Colorado. The Rev. J. J. Thom- 
son made a short address. Mrs. Boyer 
responded to the speeches, and was 
presented with a handsome Indian 
rug. 

Mrs. Poyer leaves this morning for 
a month's vacation in Centralia, Pa. 


Maine. 


The annual meeting of the Maine 
W.S. A. was held last week. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
Old Orchard. 

Vice President at Large—Mrs. Hel- 





en S. Atwood, Auburn. 

Vice President— Mrs. Mary W. 
Thomas, Saco. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Annie 


Burgess, Portland. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Nel- 
lie L. Guilford, Old Orchard. 


Treasurer—Mrs. Lizzie H. French, 
Portland. 
Auditor—Mrs. Emma Knight, Port- 


land. 

Directors—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Winthrop Center; Mrs. Charlotte Hay 
Thompson, Portland; Mrs. J. W. Dyer, 


Portland; Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, 
Saco: Mrs. Isabel W. Greenwood, 


Farmington; Miss Sarah F. Colburn, 
Portland; Dr. Jennie Fuller, Hartland; 
Mis. Linda V. Jordan, Ocean Park. 

Rey. Henry Blanchard, D.D., for the 
committee on resolutions, reported the 
following, which were adopted: 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation congratulates the National As- 


sociation upon its notable convention 
at Buffalo. It rejoices in the gener- 


ous gift of Mrs. George Howard Lewis 
of $10,000. 
We gladly recognize the deepening 


interest in woman suffrage in many 
parts of the world. While we do not 
understand and so cannot fully ap- 


prove of all the methods employed by 
our co-workers in England, we admire 


their earnestness, their courage and 
their willingness to suffer for their 
cause. 


We plead for co-operation with all 
organizations whose aim is to secure 
universal peace, the lessening of child 


labor and wise legislation against 
liquor saloons. 
We send our affection and most 


cordial words of appreciation to Henry 
R. Blackwell and Alice Stone Black- 
well in their dauntless courage, their 
marvelous industry, their inspiring 
words, in press and on platform, for 
the cause so dear to all our hearts. 

We ask for increased support for 
the Woman's Journal and for Prog- 
ress, the organ of our National Asso- 
ciation. 

We return our hearty thanks to the 
Portland Equal Suffrage Club, the So- 
ciety of Friends in Portland, for the 
use of their beautiful meeting house, 
to all our friends of the city for their 
gracious and affectionate reception 
and assistance, to the press of the city 
for its excellent reports, to the rail- 
roads for their generous treatment, 
to our singer, Miss Harriet Knight, 
and to all persons who in any way 
have helped to the success of our 
meeting. 

We are grateful for the good word 
of the representatives of the associa- 
tions who gave us greeting and prom- 
ise of co-operation. 

We extend our earnest thanks to our 
nvresident for her admirable annual ad- 
dress, to Mrs. George F. Lowell for 
her illuminating talks, to Hon. Payson 
Smith for his excellent address on Ed- 
ucation and Citizenship, and to Prof. 





A. M. Anthony for his masterly presen- 
tation of the true basis of citizenship. 

We plead with all who are indiffer- 
ent or opposed to woman suffrage to 
study earnestly the words of its great 
advocates, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
B. Reed, Lucretia M. Mott, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. 
Willard, Julia Ward Howe, George 
William Curtis, George F. Hoar, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and a multitude of others 
who have clearly shown the justice of 
our demand that women as well as 
men shall wield the power of the bal- 
lot. 

Th Portland Express published in 
full the interesting addresses of Pro- 


fessor Anthony and Mrs. Fernald. 


Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held 
its 39th annual meeting in Boston, on 
Oct. 27 and 28. 

At the opening business meeting at 
6 Marlboro St., on the morning of 
Oct. 27, the State officers and chair- 
men of standing committees gave their 
reports, showing much good work. 
The election of officers resulted in a 
few changes. Mrs. Margaret Grant 
Stone had declined to stand for re- 


election as clerk, and Mrs. Harriet 
Minot Lapghlin was chosen in her 
stead. Mrs. John Leonard was elected 


as corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Otto B. Cole as one of the auditors. 
Mr. George A. Walton, of Newton, was 
chosen as honorary vice-president, and 
several new directors were elected 
from the local Leagues. Mrs. Sarah} 
F. Hapgood declined a renomination | 
as one of the ten directors at large, 
and Mrs. Horatio S. White was chosen 
in her place. 

The reports of the committee chair- 
men, and the full list of officers elect- 
ed, will be sent out to every member 
in the Quarterly Letter. 

Tuesday afternoon there were re- 
ports from a large number of the local 
Leagues, and, though many others, es- 
pecially of the more distant Leagues, 
neglected to send either a represen- 
tative or a written report, the meet-| 
ing was very pleasant and profitable. 
These reports of the actual work done 





in different localities, accompanied 
with friendly discussion and _inter- 
change of views, are so instructive 


and useful that it is to be hoped we 
may have them oftener. 

Tuesday evening Mrs. Ethel Snow- 
den addressed a large public meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, on “The Suffrage 
Cause in England,” and delighted her 
hearers. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead pre- 
sided both at Faneuil Hall and at most 
of the business meetings. 

Wednesday morning the final busi- 
ness meeting was held. It was de- 
voted mainly to the discussion of plans 
for the coming year’s work. These 
will be sent out in the Quarterly 
Letter. 

The annual meeting closed Wednes- 
day afternoon with a largely attended 
reception to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Refreshments were served, and there 


were addresses by Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott, Mrs. Carota Von Koch, of 
Sweden, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames and Mrs. George F. 
Lowell received with Mrs. Howe. 
The’ following resolutions 

adopted: 
Whereas, 


were 
women now vote for all 
elective ofticers in Norway, Finland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, and for all 
municipal officers in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, Sweden and 
Denmark; and 

Whereas, six countries have grant- 
ed enlarged political rights to women 
within the past three years; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the women of Mass- 


achusetts should no longer be shut 
out from the opportunities of civic 
usefulness which have been thrown 


open to women in so many other parts 
of the world. 

Resolved, That the women of Mass- 
achusetts respectfully request Vresi- 
dent Roosevelt to recommend to Con- 
gress in his forthcoming message to 
appropriate a suitable sum to be spent 
in promoting friendly international 
relations and courtesies to foreign | 
guests, 





Propaganda Work. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell writes: 

“The object of the Newton Equal 
Suffrage League in hiring a booth at 
the Food Fair for propaganda work, 
was not confined to giving out tracts, 
and securing signatures to the en- 
rolment cards. However, 6,255 were 
signed, and 30,000 different circulars 
and tracts given out, in less than 
four weeks, and over 20,000 people 
were actually spoken to by some of 
the women in attendance. 

“The result of the work has given 
the desired information as to propor- 
tion of people opposed to equal suf- 


frage and the principal arguments 
used by the ‘Antis,” the indifferent, 
and the lukewarm. 


Most People Favorable. 
“We were astonished to find that 
the majority of those whom we spoke 





with were in some degree favorable. 
The lukewarm generally offered for! 
an argument that, while they felt | 


that women ought to have the power 
of the ballot, they were afraid, if 
such was the case, ‘the bad women 
would vote.” Then we would try to} 
get them to inform us about the per: | 
centage of bad women, which general- | 
ly resulted in their confession of to- 
tal ignorance as to statistics, ete., and 


| 7th avenue. 


we did not allow them to get away 
without imovarting a little of the 
knowledge we had in store, on that! 
phase of the question. 

The Indifferent. 

“The indifferent generally either 
admitted that they had never thought 
anything about it, or else said that, 
when women really wanted the ballot, 
they could have it. On this latter point 
we soon put them right. Then they 
would say that ‘woman’s place was 
the home,’ and then we assured them 
they were suffragists at heart, for 
that the home was the very cause 
of our existence as an organization, 
only we were women who insisted 
upon having our homes and children 
protected, because we loved them 
enough to interest ourselves in the 
conditions under which our children 
must be reared and developed, men- 
tally, morally and physically. 

Two Antis. 

“We came in contact with only a 
very few ‘Antis.” On two occasions 
when we handed ther a circular and 
asked if they were in favor of woman 
suffrage, they immediately dropped 
the same and stepped upon it, with 
head up. Several stopped to discuss 
the question, their argument hing- 
ing on the fact that women ought 
to use their influence with men, and 
a good mother could influence her son 
to vote her way. Needless to say 
how little time it took for some of 
our women to tear their argument intu 
shreds of ludicrous fallacy. 

“With very few exceptions, they 
would become interested enough to 
take home literature and voluntarily 
promise to read it. 

“Our experience proved that more 
people are in sympathy with the suf- 
frage movement in Massachusetts | 
than even the most enthusiastic suf 
fragist dreamed of. For the people | 
represented all classes and conditions | 
of society. 

“The question for us to consider is, | 
how best to get combined effort to, 
work for this great principle of ‘Jus- 
tice and Equality.’ 

Go to the People. 

“The Newton League decides it is. 

to go to the people, as our mission- 





aries go to convert the heathen 
Neither class will ever come to us.! 
We must give the people ‘Food for | 
Thought.’ They will not buy it. or 
send for it. 


“Let every member keep on hand a 
few tracts, and, when sending letters 
to acquaintances, enclose one.  In- 
terest the High Schools to have a 
debate on woman suffrage, and then 
see that the debater on the affirmative 
side is well equipped with facts and 
up-to-date statistics. 

High Schoo! Debates. 

“The Middleboro’ High School is to 
have such a debate this week, and 
plenty of information has been care- 
fully given to the young lady who will 
take the affirmative. 

“Whenever there is a County Fair 
or any large gathering of the people 
in a public place, be on hand with 
literature. Get permission to hand it 
out to people coming from factories, 
or public halls. 

The Military Argument. 

“You will be surprised to hear the 
most frequent objection given by men 
to be that the ballot ought only to be 
given to those who can defend their 
country in time of war. Often this is 
urged by men too old to defend their 
country, and when we remind them 
of the fact, and ask them if they 
really think they ought to be disfran- 
chised in consequence, they look 
askance, and we soon make them look 
at the question from a woman’s stand- 
point, after giving them statistics as 
to the small per cent. of the voters 
who could pass examinations for army 
or navy service. 

“We could easily write columns on 
our experiences at the Fairs, but the 
arguments presented by three-fourths 
have been mentioned here. I speak 
of it to show how easy it is to do this 
propaganda work at Fairs, ete. After 
an hour or two, you feel as though a 
graphophone was set sending forth 
its records, for the objections pre- 
sented by the people you speak to are 
so few and so easy to meet, and all 
day long we hear the same old hoary 
excuses, which they never got from 
reasoning out the problem for them- 
selves. 

“Having made a study of the condi- 
tions we must meet, I shall be very 
glad to give any information to clubs 


or individuals that really want to 
achieve something for the cause. It 
is results we want. When the old 


methods fail, try new ones.” 
Mrs. Lowell’s address is 125 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. 
New York. 


One of the great events of last week 
in woman suffrage circles in New York 
City was the woman's election held 
by the Harlem Equal Rights League 
at Wood’s School on election day. 
The Harlem League opened its polls 
this year at eight o’clock, to accom- 
modate the working women. 

As at the men’s polls, the vote was 
an early one. Among the first voters 
at our polls were Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 


Mary Garrett Hay, Katherine Dreier, 
apd Mrs. Wm. C. DeMilles. 
The League had rented a whole 


floor on the corner of 125th street and 
It had ten windows, fac- 
ing on both these streets, which are 





the thoroughfares of Harlem. These 


we plastered with the posters issued | the distinguished acir 
by the State Suffrage Association and | Kidder, and Dr. Annie 
with the campaign banners which mel 


League carried in its parades and 
street meetings during the campaign 
just ended. 

We had three booths, and they were 
always occupied by voters. At our 
polls we carried out all the require- 
ments of the election law. 

A Suffrage Sandwich Woman. 

The Harlem League took the op- 
portunity afforded by election day to 
do some suffragette work. About ten 
o'clock, Maud Malone, the president, 
sandwiched between two bright yel- 
low posters on woman suffrage, start- 
ed on a walking tour about Harlem. 
From then until the polls closed at 
five o'clock, the sandwich woman 
paraded through the streets of that 
section. Five polling places for men 
were visited, and our suffrage litera- 
ture distributed to the waiting voters. 
At one, the sandwich woman was in- 
vited to come in and see how “we 
men vote,” which she did. 

The way the women took up the 
voting idea was great. A good many 
who laughed in former years voted 
with us this year. Other organiza- 
tions have adopted our idea also. The 
Progressive Woman Suffrage Union, a 
suffrage club organized by the Harlem 
Equal Rights League last winter, took 
the opinions of women at seven of 
the theatres of this city. Altogether, 
we feel encouraged by the success of 
our novel method of agitation. 

The League has adopted a cam- 
paign button with the motto “Equal 
Rights for Women,” above the picture 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

It has also opened headquarters at 
8 W. 125th St. Mrs. Jensen, trea: 
urer, is in charge. 

Maud Malone, 231 W. 69th St. 


The following circular is sent out by 

some of the Brooklyn suffragists: 
Boston Harbor Tea. 

In 1773, three patriots stole on 
board ships lying in Boston Harbor, 
and, seizing the cargo of tax-bearing 
tea, cast it overboard. Thus our fore- 
fathers won great glory, and our fore- 
mothers went thirsty. The intellec- 
tual supremacy of Boston may per- 
haps be ascribed to the tea set steep- 
ing on the shore. 

American women are seeking rep- 
resentation. Let them use only Bos- 
ton Harbor Tea. We sell it; Oolong, 
Ceylon and Mixed, at 60 ets. a pound, 
or 1 3-4 pounds for $1.00. Deliveries 
weekly. Send orders and re-orders 
to Mrs. M. W. Suffren, 68 Buckingham 
Road, Brooklyn; Miss Ida A. Craft, 
294. Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Suffrage Bazar. 

The bazar given by the Interurban 
Woman Suffrage Council at the Mar- 
tha Washington Hotel on Nov. 6 and 
7 was a success. 

Though a bazar is a very quiet, 
unsensational thing, this one marked 
a fact in its way more sensational 
than anything the suffragettes have 
done. Its list of patronesses marked 
the first entrance of woman suffrage 
into New York’s “four hundred.” This 
shows the progress of the cause as 
nothing else could do. The names of 
Vanderbilt, Goelet and some others 
were for the first time publicly asso- 
ciated with woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Russell Sage, the heaviest taxpayer 
in New York, headed the list, and 
others were Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
Mrs. Henry Miller, her sister, Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Goelet, Mrs. Margaret Chanler 
Aldrich,—an Astor—Mrs. Philip Lydig, 
Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, Mrs. W. Bourke 
Cockran, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Miss 
Florence Guernsey, Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, Mrs. William Ivins, Mrs. 
Henry Villard—daunghter of Garri- 
son—Mrs. William Cummings Story, 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth and Mrs. 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. Mrs. Damon Lyon, 
a cousin of Julia Ward Howe and a 
niece of Ward MedAllister, told for- 
tunes for us. 

I acted as press committee for the 


Fair. Although it was the worst week 
in four years for press notice, the 
week of a presidential election, the 


New York papers gave the Fair col- 
umns of notice, both before and after. 
This was very different from the time 


when my sister Helen came to New 
York, just after the Colorado cam- 


paign, to work in Mrs. Catt’s head- 
quarters, then newly opened. Then 
they would send out their poor little 
notices, just a line or two of announce- 
ment to the papers, and not a single 


paper in New York would print a 
word. Now the increased newspaper 
notice, almost all of it decent and 


friendly in tone, was an eloquent test 
of the advance of the cause in this 
city. Even Dr. Lyman Abbott sent up 
a reporter from the Outlook. 

Mrs. Mackay came in, bought a 
laundry bag, and went from booth to 
booth till it was filled. She bought 
articles worth fifty cents or so, and 
each time handed oft a five dollar 
bill and told them to keep the change. 
Mrs. Ivins worked hard on the recep- 
tion committee. And, to show the 
varied elements interested, Maud Ma- 
lone, who talks suffrage from a cart- 


tail on the Lower East Side, wan- 
dered about with her dress covered 
with “Votes for Women” buttons 


which she was selling, and other mili- 


tant suffragettes came and worked; 
among them Mrs. Sophie Loebinger, 


who tried to register on election day, 
and caused the arrest of an alleged 
fraudulent voter. 

The Twentieth Century Kitchen and 
the women’s inventions booth were 
great attractions. 

Among the visitors and purchasers 
were Mrs. Louis Anspacher, formerly 
Katherine 
Mac- 


ess. 
Marion 


(Continued on Page 154.) 
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THE PRESIDENT OF SMITH. 


By A. L. Bunner. 





The president of Smith College re- 
cently said that too great an interest 
in politics was unladylike, and he re- 
fused to have the election returns sent 
to the college. 


It was a college president 

Who woke one morn and found 
A hole that needed darning 

In a sock he thought was sound. 


His wrath was hot within him, 
And he sternly shook his head: 

“This comes of women’s interest 
In polities,” he said. 


“As I'm a college president 

And have them well in hand, 
On presidential politics 

I'll show them where they stand. 


“For all domestic female minds 
It really was not meant 
That they should know which candi- 
date 
Became the president.” 


He issued forth this mandate— 
With pride his bosom burns— 

“Within our college precincts 
You shall not hear returns.” 


But oh, that college president, 
He really does forget 
Coercion never conquered 
A single woman yet. 


And that awful female suffrage 
On which his foot he set 
Will gain with every graduate 
An ardent suffragette. 
—New York Sun. 





THE MOUNT HOLYOKE CAM- 
PAIGN. 





When the American woman is ev- 
erywhere invested with the _ ballot, 
the Mount Holyoke College “girls” 
scattered all over the land will not 
need to be instructed in its use. 
Mount Holyoke always has a presi- 
dential campaign. This year party 
headquarters were opened and the 
college decorated for weeks before 
the election. The post office corridor 
was plastered with posters, cartoons 
and portraits. Campaign dinners and 
nominating conventions were held, 
where fun and frolic predominated. 
The student candidates made up to 
resemble the men they impersonated, 
and were accompanied by their re- 
spective families in appropriate cos- 
tumes. There were speeches, singing 
and cheering in the halls, from the 
college steps and from wagons, and 
everywhere banners and flags galore 
The Prohibitionists marched around, 
waving their water pitchers and sing- 
ing, “Down with the demon rum!” 
The Socialists waved red flags, and 
made up in noise what they lacked in 
numbers. Nearly the whole college 
marched in the one great torchlight 
procession, with costumes and trans- 
parencies. After this prolonged sea- 
son of fun and masquerading, a mass 
meeting was held where serious 
speeches were made and vital inter- 
ests considered. On election day the 
college voted. Of 489 votes cast, 407 
were Republican, 58 Democratic, 11 
Prohibition, 11 Socialist, 1 Socialist- 
Labor, 1 Independent. 

Real election returns were awaited 
with interest. The college report 
from which these details are gathered 
says: 

Seniors from each house were ap- 
pointed to report the results, and at 
half past one the college was awak 
ened by the sound of the gongs and 
cries of “Taft! Taft!” boomed through 
megaphones up and down the corri- 
dors. Rockefeller Hall was patrioti 
enough to turn out and sing “Amer 
ica” and “Holyoke,” but the rest were 
content to stand about in little groups 
talking over the probable majorities 
and the way New York had gone. 

The president of Mount Holyoke 
College, Miss Mary E. Woolley, believes 
that women should have full suffrage, 
and it may be safely inferred that 
Mount Holyoke graduates will be 
“eddicated up to the pint of votin’.” 

F. M. A. 





THE MANCHESTER PARADE. 





Miss Margaret Ashton, James 
Bryce’s sister-in-law, presided at a 
great meeting in the Free Trade Hall 
at Manchester, England, which was 
attended, the Manchester Guardian 
says, by hundreds of men and thou- 
sands of women. Strong speeches 
in favor of woman suffrage were 
made by Lord Courtney, Mrs. Des- 
pard, Mr. Stanger, M. P., and others. 
The next day a grext procession 
marched through the streets, headed 
by mounted police, a band, and ban- 
ners, and 36 speakers gave open-air 
addresses from ten platforms, whose 
huge placards with their red letters 
on a white ground were an object les- 
son in themselves. Not a single jeer 





or disrespectful remark was heard 
as the procession passed along, the 
only comments being, “There’s Mrs. 
Despard! That is Miss Ashton!” etc. 
The demonstration made a deep im- 
pression. It was arranged by the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies and the Men's League. 





MRS. SNOWDEN ON MRS. PANK- 
HURST. 





Mrs. Ethel Snowden gays that Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst, the leader of 
the suffragettes, had the reputation 
in her youth of being the most beauti- 
ful woman in England. She is also 
able and courageous. When she was 
left a widow with four small children, 


‘she went into business, made a suc- 


cess of it, and gave all her children 
a university education. It is no won- 
der that they stand by their mother 
in her campaign for equal suffrage. 
Mrs. Pankhurst has lately sold her 
house and her business, and devoted 
the proceeds to the suffrage work. 
She is now serving a term of three 
months in prison on a charge of “in- 
citing to riot,” because she and others 
got out handbills inviting the public 
to come and help “rush the House of 
Commons.” 





MRS. FAIRBANKS ON PURE FOOD. 





Mrs. C. W. Fairbanks, wife of the 
vice-president, at the recent meeting 
of the Indiana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, took an advanced 
stand on the pure food question. Mrs. 
Fairbanks, unlike her husband, who 
is noted for his evenness of expres- 
sion, did not mince words. “It is 
crininal,”’ she said, “for packers of 
meat and food purveyors to adulterate 
the food which is taken to sustain 
life, and which mothers give to their 
children. You women are doing right 
to take up the fight for pure food, and 
when these men come to realize that 
women, who have the choice of foods, 
will have none of their poisonous, 
adulterated stuff, then at last they 
will come. to their senses.” 





THE WOMEN MAY STARVE. 

The unemployed in England are 
now numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the distress has become 
so great that measures are being 
taken in many places for public re- 
lief. But all the relief provided is for 
the men out of work, none of it for 
the women out of work. They may 
starve—or do worse. The London 
Daily News says: 

“In such a crisis, women workers 
suffer as seriously as men. But there 
is no place for them in any of the 
schemes which the distress commit 
tees or municipalities have drafted 
We have all fallen into a habit of talk 
ing as though the term ‘unemployed 
covered one sex only.” 





OKLAHOMA REPORT. 





The following report of the pas 
year’s suffrage work in Oklahom. 
was sent to the Buffalo Convention: 

When the Constitutional Convention 
closed in Guthrie, and the constitu- 
tion was to be submitted to a popular 
vote, its adoption or rejection became 
the vital point on which the future 
policies of Oklahoma were to be con- 
ducted. The work of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association was determined by 
this unusual condition. 

Adoption of the constitution meant 
Statehood, with the concurrent can- 
didates for office. Among these were 
some who had fought for woman sulf- 
frage on the floor of the convention, 
and their election was important, if 
we were to ask for a referendum un- 
der the provisions contained in the 
new code of laws. If, however, the 
constitution should be rejected, our 
campaign must be pushed in order to 
secure the ballot for women in the 
proposed Enabling Act. Either condi- 
tion meant continued work. 

The Suffrage Headquarters were 
therefore moved to Oklahoma City, 
so that we might be in closer touch 
with various organizations. This work 
was conducted by the State president, 
Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, assisted by Mrs. 
Ida Porter-Boyer. Miss Laura Gregg 
remained in the field until the close 
of June, 1907. 

The constitution was adopted, State- 
hood was declared, and many of the 
candidates in whom we were interest- 
ed were elected on the State ticket. 
Among these were U. S. Senator 
Robert L. Owen; Congressman Bird 
S. McGuire; Mine Inspector Pete Han- 
raty; Labor Commissioner Charles L. 
Dougherty; Judges Supreme Court, 
Jesse L. Dunn and M. J. Kane, and 
fourteen members of the Legislature. 
Our assistance toward the election of 
these men was not alone because they 
endorsed the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, but to demonstrate that such en- 
dorsement did not imperil office-hold- 
ing. 

After the election, early in October, 
1907, our headquarters were discon- 
tinued, and although we had numerous 











friends in the Legislature, it was de- 
cided not to push further work until 
later. Independently of the State As- 
sociation, however, Hon. Perry A. 
Bailard introduced a bill conferring 
presidential suffrage on women. This 
bill was killed in committee, because 
of the hostility of several of the lead- 
ers who controlled the actions of the 
first Legislature. 

Anticipating the primaries, April, 
1908, headquarters were reopened in 
Oklahoma City, where the local club, 
under its efficient president, Mrs. 
Adelia C. Stephens, rendered unremit- 
ting and valuable aid. A _ pledging 
campaign for legislative candidates 
was instituted. The results were even 
more encouraging than those of the 
previous year. A gratifying percent. 
of the nominees on the Democratic 
and Republican tickets declared them- 
selves favorable to a referendum for 
woman suffrage. The entire list of 
Socialist candidates was represented. 

Local workers were enlisted in 
counties where we had organization. 
These have done helpful service in 
interviewing, and keeping the head- 
quarters in touch with the respective 
candidates. 

At the time of the National Republi- 
can and Democratic Conventions, me- 
morials were addressed to _ these 
bodies, and letters sent to the individ- 
ual delegates from Oklahoma. Neither 
memorials nor letters met with re- 
sponse, although several of the dele- 
gates are suffragists. 

The State Federation of Labor, in 
its annual convention, passed resolu- 
tions endorsing woman suffrage, and 
pledged its support to candidates for 
the Legislature who will vote for a 
referendum on the ballot for women. 

In addition to our regular club mem- 
bers, we have lists embracing 7,655 
names of those who have expressed 
their sympathy with the suffrage work 
in this State. These names have been 
secured with but slight effort, and will 
be further augmented because of the 
constantly increasing sentiment. 

The Oklahoma City Club inaugur- 
ated a precinct canvass preceding the 
registration for a vote on a new city 
charter. The decision of the city at- 
torney was to the effect that the adop- 
tion of the charter would not include 
the election of members of the school 
board, whereupon the suffragists sus- 
pended the canvass until the coming 
Spring elections. Through the efforts 
of this club, a clause was incorpor- 
ated in the proposed charter making 
it mandatory that not fewer than twu 
of the five members of the Library 
Board must be women. This is a dis- 
tinct step in municipal administra- 
tion, and will doubtless establish a 
precedent for other cities in Okla- 
homa. 

Kate H. Biggers, 


Marlow. President. 





ANOTHER “ANTI” CANARD. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Mackay writes to 
the N. Y. Times: 

You published on Saturday last a 
statement given out by the Anti-Suf- 
fragist Society to the effect that Pres- 
ident Butler of Columbia University 
is to preside at a public meeting of 
that society in December. 

In reply to a note which I addressed 
to President Butler, asking if this re- 
port was correct, I received the fol- 
lowing: “Your letter of Oct. 31 is 
the result of a false alarm. I did not 
see the paragraph in The Times to 
which you allude, but I have not been 
invited to take part in any anti-suf- 
frage meeting, nor have I consented 
to do so. In fact, I somewhat care- 
fully eschew all meetings and socie- 
ties which have the word “anti” in 
their tithe or subject matter.  Per- 
haps the misunderstanding is due to 
the fact that at the request of Secre- 
tary Root I have consented to read a 
letter from him at a meeting to be 
held in the near future, ihe purpose 
of which, as explained to me, is to en- 
deavor to interest women more widely 
and more intelligently in matters of 
public concern. This undertaking 
seemed a commendable one, and I wae 
glad to do as Mr. Root requested.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
Anti-Suffrage Society has been guilty 
of misrepresentation which does not 
bear the impress of right or fairness 

Will you kindly publish this in the 
interest of fact? 

Katherine Mackay. 

Roslyn, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1908. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Page 183.) 
Lean, who fills the chair of sociology 
at Adelphi College in Brooklyn, and 
has just completed for the national 
board of the Y. W. C. A. the first in- 
vestigation in the world into the con- 
ditions of working women ever or- 
dered, paid for and conducted entirely 
by women. It covered the whole coun- 
try, and was conducted by 35 wo- 
men, all holders of college degrees. 

Jessamy Harte Steele, daughter of 
Bret Harte, displayed two inventions 
of her own at the inventions booth, a 
peach-stoner and a corn-shelier; also 
beautiful designs for electric lights. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 





Roslyn. 

At the Roslyn High school recently 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt lectured on 
“Civics” to an audience of society peo- 
ple, pupils and villagers. Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay has secured several 
lecturers on woman suffrage, and Mrs. 
Catt’s was particularly good. 

Mrs. Mackay introduced the speaker, 
and after the address questions were 
asked by the audience. Among those 





present were Mr. and Mrs. Perry Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Charles Steele, Misses 
Dorothy Whitney and Beatrice Bend, 
Mrs. L. L. Stanton, Miss Priscilla 
Stanton, Miss Ladew, Mrs. O. W. Bird, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Philip Lydig, 
Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran, Gov. Ide 
and Miss Ide, Dr. Leipsicher and Mrs. 
Henry F. Godfrey. At a luncheon at 
Harbor Hill before the meeting, about 
a dozen guests were entertained. 

Mrs. Mackay summed up the ques- 
tions and answers, and said: “Woman 
suffrage means not how much can we 
get out of the country, but how much 
can we give the country by it.” 





Mrs. Sofia Loebinger, of the Nation- 
al Progressive Woman Suffrage 
Union, compassed the arrest on elec- 
tion day of Mr. Bunnell on a charge of 
illegal voting. Mr. Bunnell is the 
election inspector who wanted to call 
out the police reserves to deal with 
Mrs. Loebinger the day she tried to 
register in a certain bakery in New 
York City. Mrs. Loebinger went to 
the bakery before six o’clock on elec- 
tion morning accompanied by Mr. 
Elmer 8S. Davidson, who aided the 
women in their attempt to register. 
Finding the proprietor short of help, 
she offered her services as a waitress, 
and she was on guard in cap and 
apron when Mr. Bunnell came to vote 
at noon. She directed Mr. Davidson 
to challenge his vote on the ground 
that Mr. Bunnell was a resident of 
Orange, N. J. The policeman on duty 
refused to arrest Mr. Bunnell, and 
Mrs. Loebinger was ejected from the 
premises. She then went to the Har- 
lem police court, made a complaint 
against Mr. Bunnell, and secured his 
arrest. Mr. Bunnell went to court, 
and was released by Magistrate Breen 
on parole. The case was tried the 
next day. It was shown that the wife 
and family of Mr. Bunnell live at a 
certain number, Orange, N. J., ana 
that the telephone directory gives Mr. 
Bunnell’s residence as at that place. 
It was maintained by Mr. Bunnell 
that his voting residence is at a cer- 
tain place in New York City; that the 
property in question belongs to his 
mother, that it has been leased to 
the present occupant, who is using it 
as a sanatorium, on condition that Mr. 
Bunnell should be allowed to main- 
tain a voting residence. He had a 
latch key, and said he had avuiled 
himself of his residential privileges 
about a dozen times during the past 
year. Justice Breen dismissed the 
case. Mrs. Loebinger says it will be 
carried farther in due time. Several 
interesting legal points might be 
raised in this case regarding the dom- 
icile of husband and wife. 





SUFFRAGE RUMMAGE SALE. 





Mrs. George F. Lowell makes the 
following appeal to suffragists: 


Without expense, you can help} 


greatly to replenish the treasury of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., by assist- 
ing Mrs. Fales with the Rummage 
Sale to be held the last of this month. 
Solicit from your friends clothing, ar- 
ticles useful or otherwise, and send 
to the place of sale, and we will pay 
the expressage on them, unless vou 
are willing to contribute that your- 
self. 

The location of the sale will be de- 
cided upon this week, and notice will 
be given to every member of the As- 
sociation through the Woman's Jour- 
nal. 

If you really want to assist in the 
work of the Association to secure the 
enfranchisement of women, please do 
your part now by sending a barrel 
or more of articles to sell. No one 


can offer as an excuse that she could | 


not afford to contribute, as under the 
circumstances no expense is required. 
The opportunities for suffrage work 
have grown to such proportions dur- 
ing the past six months that the As- 
sociation has nowhere near the re- 
quisite amount in its treasury to reap 
the harvest within our reach. Every- 
body can help with a Rummage Sale. 

I make this urgent appeal, as one 
who knows what a few hundred dol- 
lars can do for our cause during the 
next few months. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Let no one fail to read the State 
Correspondence. It is full of good 
things. 

Have you registered to vote for 
school committee? Only a few days 
are left. 

The Boston Transcript says that the 
Democratic party ought to take les- 
sons of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, and then _ per- 
haps it could get out an audience that 
would fill Faneuil Hall. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League will be held at So- 









cial hall, Tremont Temple, on Mon- 
day, Nov. 16, at 7.30, to hear reports 
from the “field” and devise ways and 
means to “du something.” 


The announcement that the new 
German ambassador has an American 
wife was to be expected. Young men 
entering the diplomatic service of Eu- 
ropean governments must understand 
that an American wife is indispensable 
to the broadest success in their profes- 
sion.—Springfield Republican. 


This week we are called upon to 
mourn the loss of four more veteran 
friends of equal rights—Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, of Illinois, one of the 
noblest and most unselfish of the pio- 
neers; James Bennett, of Ken- 
tucky, the excellent and honored hus- 
band of Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett; 
George A. Walton, who has not long 
outlived his beloved wife; and Mrs. 
Lucy Newhall Sawyer. Obituaries will 
appear later. 

The election of 1908 establishes a 
high-water mark of independent think- 
ing and voting. If the returns mean 
anything, it is that the old cry of “the 
party, right or wrong,” has about lost 
its potency. There 1s evidence of this 
on every side. Who has not heard 
within his own acquaintance of life- 
long Democrats voting for the Repub- 
licans for the first time, or vice-versa? 
The old fear of splitting a ticket has 
certainly gone forever.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Miss Martina Kramers of Rotter- 
dam, the editor of “Jus Suffragii,’’ 
was lately invited by the “Cercle bour- 
geois des jeunes filles de Gand” and 
the “Association des femmes gan- 
toises,” in Belgium, to address them 
on woman suffrage. The editor of Le 
Petit Bleu du Matin, a daily paper 
published at Brussels, gives a column 
of interview with Miss Kramers, 
adorned with her portrait, and states 
that this winter the Belgian Alliance 
for Woman Suffrage is going to make 
aun active campaign. 

The Order of Jesuits has declared 
for woman suffrage. The announce- 
| smone is made in one of the latest 
|issues of the official organ of the or- 
| der at Rome, the “Civita Cattolica.” 
| At first sight, this is astonishing news. 
|In America, while occasionally some 
| liberal prelate like Bishop Spauld- 
|ing or Archbishop Ireland has favored 
woman suffrage, the Roman Catholic 
clergy as a class have been opposed 
|to it. But the Jesuits are shrewd; 
| they see that it is coming. Also they 
|know that in Italy it would largely 
|increase the power of the church. 
The National Council of Women will 
|open its Seventh Annual Executive 
Meeting Nov. 15 at Union City, Ind. 
| There are seventeen national and nine 
| local councils affiliated with the Na- 
| tional Council of Women of the United 
States, representing over 1,500,000 
| women. The work of the National 
Council has been along many and 
varied lines, among them divorce-re- 
form, equal pay for equal work, dress, 
education in citizenship, domestic 
science, social peace and international 
arbitration, social purity, care of de- 
fective and deformed children, equal 
standard of morals, tuberculosis, po- 
‘tical equality, and art and literature. 
| 2ach subject is in charge of a com- 
|; petent standing committee, who will 
report at Union City the progress 
made. 














HUMOROUS. 


Customer (in book-store)—‘‘Well, 
have you Dante's ‘Inferno’?” 

Clerk—"No, but I can give you 
‘Who's Who in Chicago.’ "'"—Life. 





Fastboy—‘‘Really, dear, you shouldn't 
wait supper for me this way when I'm 
detained at the office.” Mrs. Fastboy 
—"Supper, indeed! The maid has just 
laid the table for breakfast.”—Puck. 


“[T hear you have bought your wife 
a pet monkey.” 

“T got her a ‘cute one.” 

“That will be fine for her. She 
won't miss you as much when you are 
| away.’ —Boston Advertiser. 





A colored woman of Alexandria, Va.. 
was on trial for cruelty to her little 
| boy. 
| Before imposing sentence, the judge 
|asked her whether she had anything 
to sav. 

“Kin I ask yo’ honah a question?” 
inquired the prisoner. 

The judge nodded. 

“Well, then, yo’ honah, I'd like to 
|} ask yo’ whether yo’ was ever the par- 
jient of a_ puffectly wuthless cullud 
| child?” —-Lippincott’s. 











| THE MISSES ALLEN 
‘SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton Weat. 
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Miss M. 


OF 


THE RED G 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Invites you to her first Anniversary Sale (in her new location) of 
Ladies’ Gentlemen’s and Children’s Gloves, Ladies’ Waists, Neck- 
wear, Automobile and Dress Veilings. 

Miss Fisk’s long experience in the glove business enables her to 
procure many desirable makes and styles not otherwise shown. 
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~ ~~ ~~ Gu ditindtiee 


F. Fisk 
LOVE SHOP 
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